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Report  of  Superintendent. 


Franklin,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,,  1904. 
To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Franklin: 

Gentlemen: — A full  account  of  the  past  year’s  Some- 
what eventful  history  in  the  public  schools,  including  also  a 
detailed  statement  of  their  needs  and  conditions,  would,  with 
the  comment  and  other  suggested  matter,  carry  this  report 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  convenience  and  propriety.  It  will 
therefore  confine  itself  to  such  topyics  as  shall  seem  essential 
or  timely. 

teachers,  pupils,  SUBJECT-MATTER. 


Three  factors  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  school, 
(1)  the  teacher,  (2)  the  pupil,  and  (3)  the  subject-matter  or 
working  material.  These  three  factors  furnish  a convenient 
outline  under  which  to  present  some  of  the  content  of  this 
report. 

I.  TEACHERS. 

Since  Feb.  1,  1903,  ten  teachers  have  withdrawn,  as 
follows  : To  accept  other  positions,  6 ; to  marry 
la  3;  owing  to  discontinued  schools,  1.  A new 
Genaral  room  on  Arlington  street  required  the  selection 
of  a new  teacher.  The  general  competency  of 
the  ten  appointees  thus  made  necessary  is  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  those  who  went.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the 
teachers  who  have  remained  is  fully  abreast  of  its  former 
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stnml.  rtl.  A\erage  efficienc  refore,  has  about  held  its 
own. — Sickness  has  been  more  prevalent  than  usual.  Occa- 
sional absence  for  this  cause  has  amounted  to  fifty-eight  da;,  s, 
and  prolonged  absence  to  eight  months. — Substitute  teachers 
have  not  irlways  been  available.  For  this  reason  rooms  have 
sometimes  had  to  be  closed.  The  present  scarcity  of  local 
substitute  teachers  is  a matter  of  serious  inconvenience^  if 
not  concern,  to  the  schools  of  Franklin. — Meetings  have  been 
regulaily  held  by  the  special  teachers,  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent as  occasion  has  required. 

The  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  take  some  favorable 
action  regarding  the  increase  of  teachers’  salaries, 
Ssilaries  opportune,  becau-se  certain  matters  of  unusual 
expense  have  recently  been  attended  to,  for  ex- 
a nj)lais,  the  installation  ot  new  healing  and  ventilating  systems 
in  the  Mann  and  'riiayer  schools,  the  provision  of  permanent 
quarters  for  the  surplus  scholars  of  1902,  the  additions  to  the 
Unionville  and  Arlington  St.  schools,  and  the  exchange  of 
the  old  arithmetics  and  geographies  for  new  and  better  books. 
These  transactions  were  all  costly,  but  others  of  like  magni- 
tude are  not  immediately  in  prospect. 

Higher  salaries  are  now  recommended  for  a number  of 
reasons : 


I.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Teacher. 

7.  The  record  of  the  past  denia7ids  a7i  bicrease.  ' 

^ A glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  how  stationary 
has  been  the  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  the  female 
teachers  of  Franklin  during  the  past  twenty  years.’ 


1883- S4 . . . . 

1884- 8.') 

..  ..$-10.79 
;i<)  84 

1885  SG 

39  00 

188G  87.. .. 

1887-88 .... 

. . . . 40.88 

18S8-89  ... 

....  37.40 

1889  90.... 

1890-91  ... 

1891-92.... 

....  38.57 

1892-93  ... 

40.00 

lSi)3-94.  ... 

38.10 

1891-97) . . . - 

42.14 

189.5-90 . . . : 

:....  40.10 

180G  97.... 

42. 9G 

1897- 98 €43.31 

1898- 99 44.20 

1899- 1900 42.20 

1900- 01 40.91 

1901- 02 41  34 

1902- 03 41.80 


Average  for  twenty  years,  $40.39. 
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Tliese  ligiires  do  scant  justice  to  the  teacher.  During 
the  time  covered  by  this  table,  in  “other  fields  of  professional 
and  technical  labor”  there  has  been  “a  marked  increase  of 
salaries,”  while  “mechanics’  and  artisans’  wages  have  been 
practically  doubled.”  Will  any  one  deny  that  the  teachers  of 
Franklin,  in  common  with  those  of  many  other  places, 
should  have  also  enjoyed  commensurate  financial  recognition.? 

2.  The  prese7it  cost  of  I ivuig  is  high. 

The  general  standard  of  living  is  probably  higher  today 
than  ever.  One  who  is  teaching  must  be  provided  with  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life  ; he  must  pay  proper  attention 
to  matters  of  dress,  to  the  domestic  conditions  under  which 
he  lives,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a becoming  place  in  society. 

j.  Professional  demands  have  increased. 

To  keep  abreast  of  his  calling,  the  teacher  of  today  must 
subscribe  to  educational  papers,  buy  needed  books,  take  occa- 
sional excursions,  patronize  lectures,  attend  summer  schools 
and  educational  conventions. 

The  working  year  is  short. 

• Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  "this  community  draw  pay  during  thirty-eight 
weeks  only  of  the  calendar  year.  At  ten  dollars  per  week — 
the  common  local  wage — their  earnings  would  not  average 
seven  and  one-half  dollars  a week  for  a full  year’s  employ- 
ment at  the  same  salary. 

II.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Schools. 

Aside  from  its  duty  toward  the  teachers  for  their  owm 
sake  the  time  has  come  when,  as  a measure  of  self-interest, 
tlie  town  should  pay  them  more  money.  Five  principal  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned. 

/.  Other  things  permitting teachers  ivill  neither  come  Im  e 

7ior  remain  here  when  they  can  do  financially  better 
elsewhere. 

For  the  school  year  1902-3  the  average  monthly  wage 
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paid  to  female  teachers  thruout  the  state  was  $54.61.  Here 
it  was  ^40.98.  The  difference  sufficiently  suggests  the 
abundance  of  places  where  greater  compensation  is  offered. 
And  our  low  salaries  are  no  secret.  The  numerous  teachers’ 
agencies  are  aware  of  them,  and  when  filling  positions 
frequently  send  their  moie  libeial  patrons  in  this  direction, 
'rhat  Franklin  still  has  so  many  good  teachers  in  its  service 
is  due  more  to  force  of  personal  circumstances  than  to  the 
wages  which  they  receive. 

^2.  If  possible,  only  persoiis  who  have  had  the  normal  training, 
or  who  have  acquired  its  equivalent  in  experiejice, 

, should  teach  in  the  first  seven  grades. 

d'he  following  representations,  emanating  fumi  leading 
superintendents  of  Massachusetts,  are  shortly  to  be  laid  be- 
foi  e the  State  Board  of  Education. 

“That  in  spite  ol  the  recent  multiplying  of  normal 
schools,  and  the  higher  standards  of  admission,  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  normal  graduates  are,  neither  in  their  own 
estimation  nor  in  the  estimation  of  employers,  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  higher  elementary  grades. 

“That  these  facts  indicate,  as  the  next  advance  in  the 
standards  of  normal  schools,  the  extension  of  the  ordinary 

course  to  three  years ” 

“1  hat  in  our  judgment  the  time  has  come  when  the  di- 
ploma ot  the  normal  schools  of  this  commonwealth  should 

stand  for  three  full  years  of  training including  a full 

half  year  of  actual  practice.” 

From  these  ideas  we  may  infer  that,  if  Franklin  is  to 
keep  abreast  ot  the  times,  she  must  employ  only  such  teachers 
as  have  at  least  had  the  ordinary  normal  course  of  two  vears, 
or  its  supposed  equal  in  experience.  This  view  also  accord^ 
with  the  opinions  of  local  committees  expressed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  past. 

' During  the  year  a few  high  school  graduates,  without 
normal'training,  and  without  much,  if  any,  experience,  have 
been  made  regular  teachers.  This  course  was  taken ’because 
atthe  time  a better  one  did  not  seem  open..  But  as  a practice 
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it  is  to  he  discouraged.  Persons  just  out  ot  the  high  school 
liave  hccome  considerably  out  of  touch  with  the  common 
school  branches,'  and  are  presumably  ignorant  of  the  best 
metliods  of  teaching  them.  Normal  graduates,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  familiar  with  both.  Carried  too  far,  this  practice 
would  create  the  impression  that  training  beyond  the  high 
school  is  unnecessary,  while  to  those  who  invest  their  time 
and  money  in  the  normal  school,  it  would  seem  highly  unfair. 

j.  Frajiklin  ought  to  be  able  to  drajv  on  adjace^it  or  adjoin- 
ing towns  jor  some  of  its  teachers. 

Were  salaries  large  enough,  this  could  he  done.  It 
would  then  be  easily  possible  to, know  teachers,  and  to  see 
something  of  their  work,  betore  engaging  them.  At  present 
the  financial  increase  which  this  town  can  hold  out,  if  any  at 
all,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  induce  a change.  You  are  thus  de- 
prived of  utilizing  an  opportunity,  lying  at  your  very  doors, 
for  first  hand  observation  of  teachers  in  the  school-room  be- 
fore selecting  them. 

/.  Opportunity  should  exist  for  granting  or  withholding  ad- 
vance hi  salaiy. 

On  this  point  a quotation  from  the  report  of  two  3eais 
ago  will  suffice. 

“It  is  poor  policy  to  begin  teacheis  at  maximum  pa}', 
but  where  salaries  are  so  low  it  is  almost  impossible  to  se- 
cure them  for  less.  The  incei^tive  to  teachers  if  they  realize 
that  financial  advance  is  in  store  for  those  w'ho  merit  it,  and 
the  advantage  to  committees  if  they  can  grant  or  withliold  in- 
crease of  salary,  must.be  plain  to  all.  So  also  must  be  the 
depressing  influence  of  a low  wage-limit,  soon  reached  and 
never  raised.” 

5.  More  male  teachers  are  needed. 

Our  teachers  are  now  almost  exclusively  women.  With 
all  due  regard  for  woman’s  superior  characteristics  for  the 
profession — and  they  are  main — its  complete  feminization  is 
not  to  be  desired.  At  some  time  during  school-life  every 
boy  and  every  girl  ought  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
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masculine  mind.  But  salaries  aie  at  present  too  meager  to 
command  the  services  of  many  good  male  teachers. 

What  will  be  a proper  salary  schedule?  Below  the  high 
school,  where  normal  graduates  may  everywhere  be  em- 
ployed, let  there  be  one  and  the  same  fixed  maximum  for  all 
regular  positions,  whether  primary,  intermediate  or  grammar. 
In  the  high  school,  where  college  graduates  are  required,  let 
there  be  another.  Farther  than  this,  discrimination  among 
regular  positions  should  not  proceed.  Likewise,  let  there  be 
two  fixed  minimum  salaries  to  correspond  with  the  above 
maximum  salaries,  and  let  the  amount  and  rate  of  increase  be 
determined  by  the  quality  and  length  of  service.  Principals 
of  schools  should  of  course  receive  separate  consideration. 

One  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  the  progress  ol  a school 
is  change  of  teachers  during  the  year,  and  a 
Contracts  most  difficult  situation  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  a resignation  of  short  notice.  For  numer- 
ous reasons,  school  boards  can  well  afford  to  deal  leniently 
with  teachers  in  granting  requests  for  release.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  be  considered — the  good  of  the  school. 

As  at  present  worded,  the  committee’s  notice  of  election 
to  an  appointee  asks  him  to  accept  a given  position  on  two 
conditions  only  : (1)  the  weekly  salary  stated,  and  (2)  the 
contingency  of  transfer.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  it 
seems  only  fair  as  well  as  wise  to  add  two  other  conditions  : 
(1)  that,  during  the  period  for  which  they  are  elected, 
teachers  will  not  seek  positions  elsewhere,  and  (2)  that,  if 
such  positions  are  offered  to  them  during  this  period,  or  if, 
for  other  reasons,  they  wish  to  be  released,  they  will  give  at 
least  four  weeks’  notice  to  that  effect. 

, The  names  of  the  present  corps  of  teachers,  with  assign- 
ments, are  here  inserted.  In  case  another 
List  of  teacher  occupied  the  position  during  the  year, 
TeacllGrS  h*er  name  is  given  in  parentheses. 

ARLINGTON  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Sullivan,  Margaret  M,.  Principal,  and  Room  R 
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A Means,  Harriet  E., 

B (Thompson,  Helen  E.) 
A Holmes,  Emma  J., 

B (Knowlton,  Alma  A.) 
AGuigon,  Clementine  S., 


Room  2. 
Room  3. 
Room  4. 


HKICK  SCHOOL. 
Dunning,  Rebecca. 

KOUK  COKNERS  SCHOOL. 

A Barrett,  Sara  C., 

B (Harding,  Ethel  M.) 


MANN  SCHOOL.* 

Gamwell,  Irving  H.,  Principal, 

c Cutts,  Susan  R.,  Grade  VIII. 

D (Russell,  Viola  B.) 

E (Hutchinson,  Mrs.'  Mabel  F.) 
f King,  Frances  E.,  ' Grade  IX. 

0 (Russell,  Viola  B.) 

Favour,  Lillian  H.,  Elocution.  German,  History. 
Lawrence,  Bertha,  * The  Sciences. 

H Skillings,  Hattie,  Business  Branches. 

1 (Dunning,  Elizabeth  M.) 

Wiggin,  Alice,  English  and  French. 


NASON  ST.  SCHOOL. 

A Frazer,  Charles  F.,  Principal  and  Room  4. 

B (Guigon,  Clementine  S.) 

Tower,  Lucy  E.,  Room  L 

A Knowlton,  Alma  A.,  Room  2. 

B (Read, .Katharine  B.) 

J Oldham,  Catherine  H., 

K (Butters,  Ellen  J.) 


THAYER  SCHOOL. 

|^ei|ly,  Isabel  Af.,  Principal  and  Rooin  4- 
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Baker,  Jennie  P.,  Room  1. 

J Gould,  Belle  M.,  Room  2. 

K (McClure,  Maude  E.) 

A Nixon,  Clara  E.,  Room^S. 

B (Mason,  Katherine  C.) 

TOWN  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 

A Jacobs,  Pearl  L,, 

A Skerry,  Ellen  M., 

UNIONVILLE  SCHOOL. 

L Winters,  Edna  M., 

M (Thompson,  Helen  E.) 

B (Walcott,  Charlotte  T.) 

A Woodward,  Beulah  A., 

B (Nixon,  Clara  E ) 

SUPERVISOR  IN  DRAWING.  r 

Mason,  Adra  R. 

SUPERVISOR  IN  MUSIC. 

Hosmer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T. 

^ since  Sept.  8.  S until  June  19.  C since  June  3.  D until  April  9.  E April 
9 to  June  2.  F absent  April  6 to  June  1.  G April  9 to  May  29.  S since  Sept.  9. 
1 until  June  26.  tT  since  Jan.  4.  K until  Dec.  18.  L since'Oct  12.  ilT  Sept.  8 to 
Oct.  9. 


Roorn  1. 


Room  2. 


Room  1. 
Room  2. 


■ II.  PUPILS. 

Of  the  three  essentials  already  mentioned,  the  pupil  is 
the  one  over  which,  so  far  aV  selection  is 
Admittance  concerned,  the  school  has  least-to  say.  For 
and  seven  years  during  the  life  of  every  Massa- 

ExclUSion  chusetts  resident,  the  law  is" ‘absolute  ; be- 
tween the  ages  of  7 and  14-  he  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  school,  cases  of  especial  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability, habitual  truants  and  offenders,  and  satisfactory  private 
instruction  alone  being  excepted.  But  outside  of  those  limits 
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•Committees  have  some  )ui isdictioii.  The  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  twice  ruled  on  this  point  as  follows; 
‘iTJiere  is  no  statutory  provision  as  to  what  age  children  may 
enter  the  public  schools.  That  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  sthool. committee,  limited,  of  course,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  compulsory  law.”  And  again:  “As  to  clrildren  under 
seven  years  of  age,  the  school  committee  may,  if  it  sees  fit, 
fi>c  the  times  vyhen  such  children  may  enter.” 

For  the  school  year  1902-3  the  average  membership  ot 
. , the  schools  of  Franklin  was  896,  larger 

UnprecedGntGd  by  at  least  142  than  for  any  year  during 
MGmbGrship  the  past  twenty-five,  and  probably  larger 
than  ever  during  the  history  of  the 
town.  For  tull  and  exact  figures,  see  the  table  found  else- 
where in  this  report.  That  the  average  membership  is  still 
increasing  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for  the  tall  term  of  the 
piesent  year  it  was  930.  . , ' 

In  September,  1902,  when  St.  Mary’s  school  was  closed, 

, . all  of  its  pupils  who  could 

OpGning  of  Town  HoUSG  not  be  placed  in  the  old 
ScllOOl-  Addition  to  schools  were  assigned  to  new 

Arlington  StrOGt  rooms  in  Morse  Block,  and 

Building,  Gtc.  to  an  ante-room  in  the 

, < , Arlington  St.  building.  But 

these  quarteis  were  temporary.  More  permanent  accommo- 
dations were  last  summer  provided  by  the  renovation  and  re- 
modelling of  the  town  house,  the  two  rooms  here  located 
taking  the  place  of  the  two  discontinued  at  Central  Square  in 
June.'  An  addition  (measuring  inside  15  1-2  ft.  by  21  1-2  ft.) 
was  also  constructed  on  the  Arlington  St.  building,  provid- 
ing new  ingress,  egress  and  wardrobes,  and  releasing  the 
space  forn^rly  so  used  for  class  room  purposes.  A fourth 
room  was  then  here  opened. 

The  Arlington  St.  school  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in 
town,  and  in  poinf  of  size  and  administration  must  be  ranked 
with  those  on  Nason  and  School  streets. 
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During  the  summer  carpenters  widened  the  Unionvilie 
ante-room,  increasing  its  size  to 
Unionvilie  School  20  1-4  ft.  by  17  l-2  ft.  Light,  venti- 
Enlarged  lation  and  seating  capacity  have  all 

been  greatly  improved  and  are  at 
present  ample  for  the  section  (the  primary)  which  occupies 
this  room.  This  was  a much  needed  enlargement,  and  the 
necessity  for  it  w'as  long  ago  felt,  for  this  recommendation  is 
contained  in  the  superintendent’s  report  ror  the  year  1891-2, 
and  is  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  that  time — “the 
remodelling  of  the  building  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  tw’o 
independent  rooms  and  the  employment  of  a primary  teacher. 
The  expense  of  remodelling  need  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  possibly  could  be  done  for  less.” 

■ For  economy’s  sake  the  special  room  at  Central  Square 
was  discontinued  March  27.  It  had  ex- 
SchOOl  for  istcd  since  Dec.  1 of  the  preceding  year 

Special  Cases  for  the  benefit  of  “any  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades,  who,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, would  be  hopelessly  behind  their  classes  and  who, 
therefore,  require  greater  personal  attention  than  the  teacher 
in  a regular  room  can  give.”  Educationally  considered;  its 
discontinuance  is  to  be  regretted.  Pupils  of  the  above  class 
are  always  with  us,  and  should  be  duly  cared  for.  There 
ought  to  be  either  a special  school  to  which  they  may  be  sent, 
or  a special  teacher  who  w ill  go  about  from  room  to  room 
and  give  them  such  separate  attention  as  they  require. 

Late  in  the  summer  it  w'as  decided  not  to  open  the  City 
Mills  school  in  September.  Since  the  year 
City  Mills  began  the  pupils  of  this  section  have  therefore 

School  been  transported  to  and  from  the  center  schools. 

So  far  as  known,  the  plan  is  meeting  with  the 
approval  of  the  parents,  and  is  unquestionably  working  to 
the  educational  advantage  of  the  scholars. 

• • Unionvilie  excepted,  each  of  the  so  called  “outside” 
schools  has  now*  been  closed  and  transportation  substituted* 
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As  an  example  of  what  might  happen  under  the  old  plan-, 
note  that  the  average  attendance  at  South  Franklin  for  the 
winter  term  of  1887  was  only  54  per  cent,  and  at  the 
Fopulatic  school  for  the  spring  term  of  1888  was  68  per  cent. 
These  were  doubtless  extreme  instances,  but  they  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  that  the  present  policy  of  conveyance 
greatly  increases  regularity  of  attendance. 

Membership  by  grades  was  such  in  September  that  it 
was  necessary  to  a considerable  extent  to  rer 
Regrading  distribute  them.  The  following  is  the  result : 
of  Rooms  x\rlington  Street  School: 

Etc.  Room  4 : Now  grade  V.  A new  room 

Brice  School  : 

Now’  grades  I,  II  and  III.  Last  year  grades  I and  II. 

Nason  Street  School: 

Rcom  2 : Now  grade  III.  Last  year  grades  III  and  IV. 
Room  4 : Now  g4:vde  VL  Last  year  grades  VI  and  VII. 

Thayer  School: 

Room  3:  Now  grade  V and  grade  VI  (entire.)  Last  year 
grade  V and  grade  VI  (one  section.) 

Room  4 : Now  grade  VII.  Last  year  grade  VI  (one  section) 
and  grade  VII. 

Town  House  School. 

Room  1:  Now  grade  IV.  Last  year  grades  III  and  IV  at 
Central  Square. 

Room  2 : Now  grades  VI  and  VII.  Last  year  grades  V and 
VI  at  Central  Square. 

The  grading  or  all  otlier  rooms  remains  the  same. 

As  a result  the  town  has  today  perhaps  a greater  number 
of  single-graded  rooms  than  ever  before  at  one  time.  There 
are  ten.  Such  rooms  are  of  decided  advantage,  particularly 
when; schools  are  so  full  and  scholars,  as  m some  cases,  so 
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backward.  That  a school  of  but  one  grade  can  achieve  better 
progress,  other  things  being  equal,  than  a school  of  several 
grades  does  not  require  argument.  Indeed,  the  advantages 
of  one-grade  rooms  are  so  many  that  the  policy  might  well  be 
extended  farther,  even  tho  it  required  some  pupils  to  walk  a 
greater  distance  to  school,  or  to  go  to  one  which  is  not  in 
their  “district.” 

Pupil  for  pupil,  the  graded  system  is  no  more  expensive 
than  the  ungraded.  V/hy  should  a school,  say  of  forty 
scholars,  all  of  the  same  grade,  cost  more  than  a mixed  school 
of  equal  size?  A teacher,  and  as  many  (if  not  more)  books 
and  supplies  are  needed  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former. 
It  is  when  the  graded  system  necessitates  a number  ot  separate 
small  schools,  which  might  otherwise  be  consolidated  into  a 
smaller  number  of  separate  large  schools,  that  it  becomes 
more  expensive  than  the  ungraded.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
today  in  Franklin. 

By  vote  of  the  town  last  May  “all  school  children  who 
live  on  the  line  of  a street  railway 
Fre©  Transporta-  company,  and  one  mile  or  more  from 
tion  Extonded  the  school  W'hich  they  may  attend,” 
are  allowed  to  ride  to  and  from  school 
on  the  electric  cars  at  the  town's  expense  ; and  by  action  of 
the  school  committee,  in  its  contracts  with  the  several  trans- 
porters, all  high  school  pupils  who  live  within  the  defined 
districts  are  now  entitled  to  conveyance  by  barge.  May  both 
of  these  policies  be  continued. 

The  number  ot  pupils  belonging  to  each  school  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fall  term — Dec.  18,  1903 — 
Membership  is  here  given, 
by  Schools 


Arlington  Street  School  : 


Room 

1 

Grade  I 

47 

* Room 

2 

Grade  II 

36 

Room 

3 ' 

Grades  III  and  IV 

47 

o 

o 

3 

4 

Grade  V 

22 

15 


Brick  School: 

Grades  I,  II  and  III 

45 

Four  Corners  School: 

. 

Grades  I and  II 

42 

Mann  School : 

Room 

1 

Grade  VIII 

43 

Room 

3 

Grade  IX 

37 

High 

Nason  Street  Schooi.  : 

93 

Room 

1 

Grades  I and  11 

46 

Room 

2 

Grade  III 

60 

Room 

3 

Grade  V 

43 

Room 

4 

Grade  VI 

44 

Thayer  School : 

Room 

1 

Grades  I and  II 

54 

Room 

2 

Grades  III  and  IV 

52 

Room 

3 

Grades  V and  VI 

5 1 

Room 

4 

Grade  VII 

50 

Town  House  School: 

Room 

1 

Grade  IV 

. ■ 50 

Room 

2 

Grades  VI  and  VII 

43 

Unioxville  School: 

t Room 

1 

Grades  I,  II  and  III 

15 

Room 

2 

Grades  IV,  V and  VII 

21 

Total 

931 

* Small  room  ‘JO  leet  bv  14  teet.  t Small  room  -10}^  feet  by  171^  feet. 


From  this  list  one  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  rooms  are  too  full.  'Forty-eight  pupils 
are  quite  enough  for  one  teacher.  Among  the  ancient  Jews 
the  limit  was  twenty-iivC;  W here  the  number  was  greater 
♦an  assistant  was  emplovetl,  anti  when  it  reached  fortv,  th^re 
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were  two  teachers.  Our  own  State  Board  of  Education  has 
advdsed  that  not  more  than 'forty  pupils  be  assigned  to  a single 
teacher,  and  the  public  statutes  provide  that  “in  every  public 
school  having  an  average  of  fifty  pupils,  one  or  more  female 
‘ assistants  shall  be  employed  unless  the  town  votes  otherwise.” 

During  the  fall  the  primaries  weie,  taken  as  a whole,  the 
fullest.  Most  of  them  had  fifty  pupils  each.  But  this  was  as 
it  should  not  be.  Many  of  these  children  are  going  to  school 
for  the  first  time.  They  have  not  learned  to  study,  to  recite, 
to  remain  seated,  to  keep  silent  and  to  work  by  themselves. 
It  is  for  the  primary  teacher  to  inculcate  these  habits,  and 
plainly  she  can  least  afford  to  have  a crowded  room. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  decision  that  membership  in 
the  primaries  should  not  exceed  fifty  pupils  per  school,  it 
would  have  reached  sixty  and  even  seventy  in  some  cases. 
Unless  relief  is  otherwise  provided,  it  would  be  judicious 
another  year  not  to  admit  children  under  six  years  of  age,  or 
at  least  to  limit  the  membership  of  a primary  room  to  forty- 
five  scholars. 

Of  the  cases  referred  to  the  truant  officers  for  investiga- 
tion during  the  year,  six  were  found  to  be  truant. 
Truancy  Disappointing  as  this  record  is,  regret  is  partially 
offset  by  the  fact  that  only  two  of  these  scholars 
appear  to  be  habitual  truants.  With  these  two  the  court 
will  probably  have  to  deal. 

Where  population  is  changing  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say,  with  certainty,  that  all  names 
Arc  all  in  Sctiool  which  belong  there  are  enrolled  on 
Who  Should  Be  ? the  teachers’  registers.  In  some  towns 
it  is  customary,  when  persons  of 
school  age  move  from  them  to  another,  to  inform  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  latter  place  of  the  probable  arrival  of  new 
comers.  Convenient  would  it  be  if  this  were  a more  general 
practice.  For  the  past  two  years  the  school  registers  have 
been  compared  with  the  school  census,  to  see  that  none  were 
unlaw'fully  staying  aw^ay,  and- each  time  sorqe  offenders  hftve 
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1 ejii  liroiight  to  liglit.  Information  regarding  undiscovered 
cases  of  truancy  or  absenteeism  will  always  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 

Compared  with  foi  mer  years  our  percentage  of  at- 
tendance is  fully  bolding  its  own.  For 
Porcentage  Ol  the  last  school  year  it  was  89.7  and  for 
AttGIldailC©  the  fall  term  it  was  93.8.  But  it  ought 

to  be  even  higher.  Abseyice  froin  school 
is  legal  only  whe?i  occasioned  by  the  physical  or  viC7iial  dis- 
ability of  the  pupil.  Either  this  point  of  view  is  not  generally 
understood,  or  it  is  not  duly  respected. 

Fhe  severe  cold  and  heavy  snow-fall  of  the  past  month 
reduced  attendance  considerably.  The 
AttcndanC©  in  reports  show  a percentage  of  83.8.  But 
January  the  schools  were  kept  if  temperature  per- 
mitted, and  if  pupils  were  present.  This 
holding  of  sessions  when  only  a minority  or  a small  majority 
are  on  hand  is  sometimes  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  it 
disappoints  many  who  are  trying  for  the  roll  of  honor,  that  it 
lowers  the  attendance  record  of  the  school,  and  that  it  breaks 
up  the  w'ork  ofclas.ses.  The  first  twm  objections,  tho  worthy, 
are  hardly  conclusive,  and  as  to  the  third,  every  teacher 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  with  a few  pupils  to  their  great  ad- 
vantage and  without  detriment  to  the  school.  From  the 
business  standpoint  it  would  hardly  pass  as  sound  policy  to 
spend  between  50  and  60  dollars  a day,  or  any  part  of  them, 
for  teachers’  services,  and  to  receive  nought  in  return. 

Of  late  years  the  teachers’  judgment  has  been  the  sole 
basis  of  promotion  in  the  schools  of  Frank- 
PrOUlOtioUS  lin.  Once  a single  written  examination 
generally  settled  the  matter.  Either  course 
is  open  to  objection,  but  the  arguments  against  the  latter 
largely  vanish  in  the  case  of  a series  of  written  tests,  given  at 
regular  intervals  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  This  year 
• the  superintendent  is  giving  such  a series,  and  these,  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  teachers’  estimates,  are  to  constitute  the 
basis  for  promotions  next  June. 

Three  weeks  ago  all  teachers  below  the  Horace  Mann 
were  asked  to  express  their  opinions  on  ten 
TGacllGrs’  important  questions.  Their  replies  have  been 
EstimatGS  filed  and  are  open  to  the  committee’s  perusal. 

Seven  of  the  questions  pertained  directly  to 
pupils  and,  with  a digest  of  answers,  are  here  given. 

1.  Q.  How  do  conditions  today  compare  with  what  they 

were  one  year  ago.^ 

A.  Better — 4.  Favorably — 3.  Much  the  same — 1. 

Several  could  not  answer  as  they  were  not  teach- 
ing here  last  year. 

2.  Q.  Have  your  classes  accomplished  since  September  all 

that  you  could  reasonably  expect  of  them?  ^ 

A.  Yes — 11.  Nearly  so — 3.  In  doubt — 1.  No  an- 
swer— 1. 

3.  Q_.  Do  the  pupils  take  interest  in  their  work? 

A.  Yes — 9.  The  majority  do — 7. 

4.  Q.  Is  scholarship  in  your  room  low,  medium  or  high? 

• A.  Medium — 13.  Low — 2.  High — 1. 

5.  Qj  Are  your  pupils  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  in  their 

deportment  in  school  and  in  their  treatment  of 
each  other  ? 

A.  As  a rule — 10.  Yes — 4.  Fairly  so  — 1.  Have  im^ 
proved-—!. 

6.  Qj  Are  your  pupils  responsive  to  qioral  instruction? 

A.  Yes — 11.  Not  to  a great  degree — 3.  Seemtobe — 2. 

7.  Qj  Are  absence  and  tardiness  alw'ays  excusable? 

A.  Yes — 7.  No — 6.  As  a rule — 2.  Absence  alwajvs, 
tardiness  sometimes — 1.  . 

Many  give  it  as  their  judgment  that  tardiness  is  more  the 
fault  of  parents  than  of  pupils. 

The  above  returns  are  interesting  and  encouraging  not 
only  because  they  come  from  those  who  are  in  a daily  position 
to  see  and  know,  but  because,  in  every  instance  but  one,  the 
majority  answer  is  on  the  right  side. 
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III.  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  subject  matter  or  working  material  usually,  tho  by 
no  means  always,  takes  form  in  text-books.. 

In  arithmetic  the  three-book  Werner  series  has  been 
adopted  in  place  of  the  Nichols  books.  In 
Text-Book  bookkeeping  Moore  and'  Miners’  Account- 
Ctianges  ing  and  Business  Practice  has  displaced  the 
Williams  and  Rogers  system.  In  geography 
the  Tarr  and  McMurry  five-part  series  has  superseded  the 
Natural  Elementary  set  and  Frye’s  Complete  Geography. 

The  new  books  have  now  been  in  use  five  months,  but 
longer  trial  will  be  necessary  before  final  judgment  can  be 
passed  on  their  success  in  the  schools  of  Franklin.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say  that,  after  a careful  canvassing  of  the  market,  the 
books  adopted  seemed  unquestionably  superior  to  those  dis- 
carded. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  as  follows : In  the 
high  school,  Scott’s  Ivanhoe,  and  Worcester’s 
Text-book  New  Academic  Dictionary.  In  grade  IX, 
A Editions  Clark’s  Government.  Various  desk  books  for 
teachers’  use  in  history,  number,  nature-study 
and  physiology  have  also  been  provided. 

According  to  high  educational  authority  the  elementary 
course  of  study  should  have  for  its  basis  five 
Course  of  coordinate  groups  of  studies,  each  one  of  which 
Study  should  be  represented  in  the  curriculum  at  all 
times.  These  five  groups  exhaust  the  entire 

field  and  are — 

Inorganic  nature.  Organic  nature,  and  Intellect,  Will 
and  Feeling. 

In  this  view  the  educational  world  at  large  concurs.  The 
subjects  usually  selected  to  represent  the  above  groups  are 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Physiology  and  Nature  Study, 
Language,  Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing,  His- 
tory, Literature,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Our  course  of  stiuly  has  lately  been  made  over  so  as  to 
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include  eacli  of  these  subjects  in  each  grade  from  tlie  fii  st 
thru  the  seventh,  always  adapting  them  to  the  age  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  pupils.  So  far  as  possible,  also,  a proper  time 
allotment  has  been  accorded  to  each  study. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day, 
and  with  the  undoubted  curriculum  of  the  near  future,  one 
further  topic  was  added — manners  and  morals.  One  period 
each  week  is  reserved  for  definite  and  direct  instruction  in 
this  line.  But  this  is  in  no  wise  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  incidental  lessons  which  suggest  themselves  Irom  day  to 
day,  and  which  can  best  be  given  at  the  time  they  are  oc- 
casioned. 

New  Course  The  Supervisor,  Miss  Adra  R.  Mason, 
in  Drawing  has  carefully  revised  and  regraded  the 
Course  in  Drawing.  Following  is  a topical 

outline  : 
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HORACE  MANN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Officially  remin  ded  all  tlie  schools  in  the  Horace  Mann 
building  belong  to  the  high.  But  they  are  more  familiarly 
known  as  eighth  grade,  ninth  grade  and  high  school,  and 
will  be  so  treated  here. 


GRADE  VIII. 

There  is  only  one  eighth  grade  in  town,  but  provision 
for  another  is  only  a question  of  time.  For  at  least  two  years 
past  the  fall  membership  has  exceeded  fifty,  and  with  eighty- 
six  pupils  in  the  various  seventh  grades  on  Dec.  18,  such  pro- 
vision may  be  necessary  as  early  as  next  September.  For 
physiological  reasons,  too,  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  at  an 
age  when  they  are  hard  to  manage,  and  its  size  therefore 
should  not  become  excessive.  W’ithin  a year  t.o  less  than 
three  difierent'teachers  have  held  this  position,  but  it  there ‘is 
any  one  room  where  stability  of  service  is  needed,  it  is  here. 
Fortunate  would  it  be  for  this  school  if  it  could  fare  as  well 
as  the  one  just  above  it  and  the  one  just  below  it  where  a 
change  of  teachers  has  not  occurred  in  at  least  eight  years. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  an  efficient  person  will  be  found  who 
will  give  to  this  position,  as  Miss  King  and  Miss  Reilly  have 
done  in  theirs,  a prolonged  tenure  of  continuous  service. 
Under  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Wiggin  and  IMiss  Russell,  a 
standard  of  good  order  and  application  existed  which  has  not, 
unfortunately,  been  since  maintained. 

GRADE  IX. 

Idle  membership  of  this  room  illiHli  ates  what  would  be 
the  advantage  of  another  eighth  grade.  Several  scholars  who 
failed  to  pass  in  June,  and  who,  therefore  should  iiow  be  re- 
peating the  past  year,  were  obliged,  l)y  force  of  numbers,  to 
occupy  seats  in  the  ninth  grade  room,  and  to  undertake  some 
of  its  studies,  last  September.  The  result  has  been  rather 
unfavorable  to  the  regular  members  of  the  school,  while  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  backward  section  will  not  be  the  gainers  by 
the  fictitious  promotion. 
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This  room  has  long  been  in  charge  of  the  same  person, 
and  the  discipline  is  excellent.  It  well  illustrates,  not  only 
the  efficiency  of  a single  individual,  but  the  value  of  perma- 
nency of  position.  In  fact,  the  schools  which  have  longest 
been  without  change  of  teacheis  are  among  the  best  managed 
in  town.  The  Brick  and  Thayer  school.  Room  4,  are  ex- 
amples. 

The  provision  of  a text  book  in  civil  government ' has 
made  instruction  in  this  branch  more  convenient  and  thoro 
than  when  it  was  oral.  Scholarship  is  extremely  poor,  but 
in  this  the  class  has  always  been  by  reputation  deficient,  and 
only  the  most  ordinary  results  can  be  expected. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  staff' remains  the  same  as  last  year  with  one  excep- 
tion : Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Dunning  withdrew  in 
Tcachors  June  to  accept  a position  in  the  larger  high 
school  in  Pittsfield.  Her  successor  is  Miss 
Hattie  Skillings,  a graduate  of  Bates  and  of  Lewiston  Busi" 
ness  College.  Ic  is  believed  that  she  is  the  first  teacher  in  the 
commercial  department  who  is  at  once  a college  and  a busi- 
ness school  graduate. 

All  of  the  teachers  have  the  complete  college  education, 
and  seem  to  have  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  the  school  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Two  of  them — Miss  Lawrence 
and  Miss  Wiggin — took  summer  courses  in  1903,  the  one  at 
Harvard,  the  other  at  Hyannis. 

With  the  exception  ot  Greek  A and  Gieek  B,  all  the 
electives  are  being  taken  by  classes  varying  in 
CourS6S  size  from  two  to  thirty.  No  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  curriculum,  but  one  or  two  are  con- 
templated. The  course  in  senior  arithmetic  has  proven  most 
successful.  Would  it  not  be  equally  well  to  introduce  a similar 
review  in  geography.^  l^ests  show  that  high  school  grad- 
uates, when  they  receive  their  diplomas,  are  almost  as  igno- 
rant of  geography  as  of  arithmetic.  Again  the  crude  hand- 
writing of  some  of  the  students  makes  it  apparent  that  a 
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course  in  penmanship  might  vveil  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  require  it  Taken  at  large,  only  twelve  per  cent,  ot 
high  school  graduates  enter  college.  IIow  important  then 
that  the  other  eighty-eight  be  kept  familiar  with  the  more 
real  branches  of  knowledge,  particularly  toward  the  end  (jf 
the  course ! 

Two  working  young  men  are  finding  time  to  take  one 
study  each  in  the  school.  Why  should  not  more  persons,  tho 
engaged  in  daily  toil  and  adult  in  years,  still  avail  themselves 
of  the  educational  opportunities  which  are  here  afforded.^  It 
is  “the  people’s  college”  in  name — let  it  be  so  in  fact. 

About  forty  academic  dictionaries  (enough  for  nearlv 
one  half  of  the  school)  have  been  added  for 
EQUipniGnt  individual  use — also  twenty-five  copies  of 
Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  The  Williams  and  Rogers 
system  ot  Bookkeeping  has  been  exchanged  for  Accounting 
and  Business  Practice  by  Moore  and  Miner.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions the  equipment  has  not  materially  changed.  But 
this  economy  cannot  long  be  continued,  particularly  if  the 
school  is  to  retain  the  approval  of  the  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board.  More  editions  of  the  English  classics  will 
be  required  and  a simple  book  for  first  reading  in  French 
prose.  The  science  department  especially  needs  furnishing. 
Scarcely  twelve  dollars  have  been  spent  since  last  February 
in  supplies  for  this  department.  For  the  work  in  chemistry 
the  laboratory  is  well  equipped,  but  for  the  parallel  course  in 
Physics — introduced  two  and  one-half  years  ago — much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  present  allowance  of  free  transportation— by  barge 
and  car — to  pupils  living  at  required 
Transportation  distances  will  help  to  keep  some  in 
Provisions  school  who  might  otherwise  drop  out, 
while  the  equalization  of  car  fares  to 
Bellingham  pupils  has  resulted  in  a greater  out-of  town  at- 
tendance than  at  any  time  for  the  past  three  years.  Both  of 
these  policies  may  well  be  continued, 


For  some  years  it  has  been  the  custom  ot  the  Junior 
class  to  provide  an  entertainment, 
The  Thanksgiving  on  the  night  before  Thanksgiving,  in 
Entertainment  behalf  of  the  worthy  poor  of  the 
community.  The  contributions 
have  usually  consisted  of  food  and  clothing.  This  year  a 
fixed  admission  fee  was  asked  instead,  and  the  proceeds  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  needy  children  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  a pleasure  to  report  that  the  last  entertain- 
ment was  a gratifying  financial  success,  and  that,  aside 
from  impressing  the  lesson  of  benevolence,  the  fund  has 
brought  relief  and  comfort  to  several  destitute  children  during 
a winter  of  unusual  severity. 

( 

Once  each  month  since  the  year  began  a local  citizen  has 
spoken  to  the  school.  In  September,  Dr.  A. 
Talks  by  J.  Galiison:  Remarks  appropriate  to  the  fust 
Townsmon  day  of  the  new  school  year.  In  October, 
Judge  O.  T.  Doe  : The  Duties  of  a 'l\Avn 
Clerk.  In  November,  Mr.  H.  O.  Enwall  : Edinboiaf.  In 
December,  Mr.  George  VV.  Wiggin  : The  Sources  of  Law. 

Beside  giving  occasional  variety  to  the  daily  routine, 
these  addresses  have  been  a source  of  useful  information, 
have  stimulated  incpiiry,  and  have,  peihaps,  to  some  degree, 
brought  the  school  into  closer  touch  with  the  public. 

Last  June  thirteen  diplomas  and  one  certificate  were 
awarded.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
Class  of  1903  gram  of  graduating  exercises  : 

March — ’‘Piicstb’  March*’  from  Athalia.  Mendelssohn 

Nina  Ada  Smith. 

Song — “Gypsv  Chorus.”  Avr.  fioni  Balfe  by  G . A.  reazie 

Thk  School. 

Gieeting— 

Klizabeth  Theresa  Connoi^. 
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Selection — From  ‘’Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

Act  Iir,  Scene  5. 


I.,ady  Capulet, 
Juliet. 


Charlotte  Louise  Bishop 
Emma  Estella  Scott 


Piano  Solo — ‘’Badinage.*’ 


Herbert 


Clara  Grace  Bly. 


Select!  m — From  “As  You  Li'ke  It.” 


IJ)uke  Fiederick, 
Rosalind, 

Celia, 


Act  II,  Scene  3. 

Charles  Bassett  Hutchinson 

Eva  Arley  Reed 

Alice  Christina  MacDonald 


Song — ’’The  Bello  of  Seville.”  Arr.f^'Oiii  W.  H.Jude,  by  I 'eazie 

The  School. 

Essay — Biography  of  Ra’ph  Waldo  Emerson. 

George  Mark  Sneatii. 

Essay — Emerson  as  a Moral  Leader. 

Agnes  Sophia  Thompson. 

Essay — Emerson  and  Brook  Farm. 

Mildred  Eaton  Lyon. 


'ds  by  Emerson 
man  air 


Song — ‘‘1  he  Humble  Bee.” 


Selected  Chorus. 

Essay — Emerson  and  Carlyle. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  King. 

Essay — Emerson  and  Concord, 

Edna  Mignonette  Winters. 

Essay — Emerson  and  Anti-Slavery. 

John  Joseph  Kenney. 

Essay — Emerson  the  Democrat. 

Helen  Louise  Follett. 


I Words  by  Emerson 
\ Music  by  J.  B.  Calkin 


Song — “The  Concord  Hymn.” 
Class  Gift — 


Presentation, 

Acceptance, 


George  M.  Sneath 
SuPT.  I.  H.  Gamwell 


Presentation  ot  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 

Dr.  a.  J.  Gallison,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 

Singing  of  the  Ode — 


The  Class. 


l>7 

As  the  year  1903  was  the  centenary  of  the  birtli  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  the  class  made  a special  study  of  his  life 
and  works,  and  on  the  anniversary  day — May  *25 — a portion 
went  to  Concord,  with  teachers,  to  see  places  and  things  of 
Emersonian  interest,  and  to  hear  addresses  by  a few  speakers 
of  national  distinction.  The  program  at  graduation  was 
largely  given  up  to  the  same  theme,  and  the  class  presented 
to  the  school  a life-size  bust  of  the  great  thinker  and  essayist — 
a gift  which  is  highly  appreciated  and  gratefuby  acknowl- 
edged. To  have  concentrated  attention,  at  such  a season  and 
in  such  a manner,  on  one  of  the  strongest  and  purest  of 
American  characters  will  exercise  a lasting  influence  on  the 
lives  of  the  graduates  of  1903. 

Three  of  the  class  entered  college  in  the  fall,  and  four 
more  are  continuing  their  education  at  other  institutions  of 
learning.  The  others  are  at  work  in  positions  of  honorable 
employment. 


Last  October  the  following  notice  was  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  New  England  College 
Approval  by  Entrance  Certificate  Board  : “The 
N.  E.  C-  E.  C.  B.  Horace  Mann  High  school  in  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  has  been  approved  by  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  for  three 
years  commencing  January  1,  1904,  subject  to  the  following 
rule  : 

“The  Board  shall  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  ap- 
proval from  a school  and  from  such  a school  certificates  shall 
not  afterward  be  accepted  until  it  shall  have  again  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Board.” 

The  Board  is  composed  of  certain  New  England  colleges 
which  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
entrance  requirements,  and  of  protecting  the  privilege  of 
certification.  They  receive  certificates  from  such  schools  as 
have  been  by  them  approved  and  from  such  only.  At  pres- 
' ent  the  Board  consists  of  the  following  institutions  : Amherst, 
Boston  University,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Mount 
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Holyoke,  Smith,  Tufts,  University  of  Maine,  Wellesley,  and 
Wesleyan. 

I'his  school  was  placed  upon  the  approved  list  of  these 
colleges  after  full  investigation  of  its  past  record  and  present 
standing,  and  the  action  may  well  be  taken  as  complimentary 
to  its  character. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

The  schools  are  now  so  numerous  that  one  day  a week 
from  each  supervisor  is  hardly  sufficient.  Two  are  needed. 
But  in  the  time  that  is  given  the  aim  has  been  for  all  the 
schools  to  share  alike. 

(o^iotations  from  the  report  of  ISIrs.  Elizabeth  Treen 
liosmer,  specialist  in  music,  follow:  ‘'For  the 
Music  past  few  years  we  have  made  a point  of  musical 
history  as  a part  of  the  study,  that  the  pupils  may 
have  a knowledge  of  some  of  the  great  composers,  singers 
and  plavers .......  It  has  been  interesting  to  see  the  different 

classes  tind  pictures  of  the  different  artists,  and  give  evidence 
or  the  subject.  Last  fall  I felt  it  important  that  the  children 
should  know  of  the  different  instruments  of  music.  ..i..The 
pupils  wrote  the  names  of  whatever  instruments  he  or  she 
found  upon  the  blackboard.  The  number  grew  into  the 
hundreds.  Tlien  1 thought  they  should  know  about  these 
instruments — how  they  were  played,  either  by  fingers,  pedals, 
wind  or  string ” 

“The  study  is  unitormly  done  in  all  rooms  where  there 
is  not  a change  ot  teachers.  The  grammar  schools  have  done 
excellent  work,  and  much  pride  is  felt  in  some  of  the  classes. 
The  boys’  interest  is  as  great  as  the  girls’,  and  many  are 
excellent  readers  of  music.” 

“I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  music  in  the  Horace 
Mann,  building,  the  reason  for  which  must  be  solved  in  order 
to  do  the  work  with  the  results  of  former  years.  There  are 
some  reasons  which  we  cannot  prevent,  such  as  the  change  of 
teachers  of  the  subject.” 
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••There  is  mucli  said  at  present  as  to  music  being  elective 

in  tlie  liigh  school I believe  all  pupils  should  sing. 

There  is  a very  small  percentage  of  pupils  who  cannot  sing  a 
scale  . ..not  more  than  three  or  four  pupils  from  the  second 

grade  through  the  high  school) This  might  be  made 

elective  in  the  high  school  to  all  who  wish  it  as  a study 

The  voices  are  far  better  in  our  high  school  than  in  many 
past  years,  and  we  should  be  having  excellent  choms  work.” 

•‘A  test  in  music  has  been  given  to  the  higher  grades  and 
all  classes  will  soon  have  an  examination  in  music.  A class 
in  musical  history  and  theory  has  been  formed,  atlording  op- 
portunity for  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subject.  All  teachers 
have  been  faithful  in  music  instruction,  and  the  attendance  of 
teachers’  meetings.  The  supervisor  certaiply  has  appreciated 
this.  ” 


Miss  Adra  R.  Mason,  specialist  in  drawing,  says: 

“The  average  work  in  drawing  seems  to  me 
Drawing  a distinct  improvement,  due  partly  to  better 
provision  of  material  and  more  definite  plans  of 
work.  Of  course  the  freejuent  but  unavoidable  change  of 
teachers  in  some  rooms  has  prevented  the  best  results. 
Some  very  good  work  was  done  from  life  in  the  advanced 
class  at  the  High  School  last  spring.  The  great  question 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  time. 

I wish  an  occasional  exhibit  of  drawing  from  all  the 
schools  might  be  arranged,  for  the  interest  and  incentive  it 
would  give,  as  well  as  a greater  attempt  for  artistic  treatment. 

The  accompanying  Outline  of  Drawing  shows  in  a gen- 
eral way  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Varying  conditions  as 
regards  grading,  etc.,  must  be  considered,  and  individual 
ideas  or  methods  of  different  teachers  are  welcome  also  ; — 
the  more  spirit,  variety  and  individuality  in  drawing  the 
better. 

Drawing  practically  falls  under  three  heads,  each  de- 
serving its  ow!i  share  of  attention,  and  usually  more  or  less 
inseparable  fiom  the  other  two: 
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Imitation  or  Copy  Drawinf^, 

‘ Perceptive  or  Object  Drawing, 

Imaginative  or  Memory  Drawing. 

IMie  first  is  really  the  ‘how’  of  drawing,  and  fortunate  is 
the  teacher  who  can  illustrate  what  she  wishes  by  a few  rapid 
blackboard  lines ; showing  how  rounding  objects  can  be 
representecVbn  a flat  surface  ; how’  a squirrel  holds  a nut 
while  eating;  how  a boy  bends  forward  as  he  runs;  how  a 
bird  tucks  his  head  under  his  wing;  or  how  his  wings  change 
position  as  he  flies:  all  this  is  not  so  hard  if  the  teacher  only 
dares,  and  the  result  with  pupils  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  set  ‘company’  pieces  put  on  the  board.  What  a teacher 
dares,  her  pupils  will  also  try.  These  sketches,  howeveiy  are 
not  usually  to  be  copied.  Copies  simply  show  what  to  look 
for,  how  to  represent  it,  and  how  to  use  different  mediums. 
Too  much  copying  is  to  be  guarded  against. 

Object  drawing  can  hardly  be  overdone.  The  more  the 
better,  but  it  should  be  done  simply  and  thoughtfully  ; omit- 
ing  all  unimportant  detail,  working  from  wholes  to  parts  ; 
noting  form,  color,  position,  relative  size  and  proportion  ; 
and  withal  employing  sketching  lines  hich  permit  correc- 
tion without  much  erasing. 

Imaginative  and  memory  drawing  are  really  the  test  of 
the  other  two:  to  illustrate  a story  ; to  design  an  appropriate 
shape  or  decoration.  We  are  never  sure  of  the  shape  of  any- 
thing unless  we  can  remember  it  well  enough  to  represent  it. 

Drawing  is  certainly  ‘line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,’  for  only  repeated  trials  can  bring  success  with  the 
many.  Yet  the  sa\  ing  that  any  person  with  one  good  eye 
and  one  good  hand  can  learn  to  write  fairly  well  holds  about 
as  true  in  drawing,  and  the  lines  certainly  fall  in  pleasanter 
places  each  year.  Drawing  certainly  grows  to  be  a more 
delightful  subject  for  the  pupil,  even  if  hard  for  the  teacher. 

I do  appreciate  that  no  subject  is  harder  to  teach  and 
that  my  most  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  all  the  teachers  who 
so  cordially  respond  to  all  demands.” 
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PRINCIPALSHIP  AND  SUPERINTENDENCY 

'File  latest  published  statistics  show  lifteen  towns  in  the 
state  in  which  Idgh  school  principals  serve  also  as  superin- 
tendents. Franklin  is  one.  The  duties  of  the  position  are 
becoming  more  and  more  extended  and  diversified,  but  the 
plan  is  still  capable  of  combining  success  with  economy,  if 
the  work  of  the  incumbent  is  duly  safeguarded.  Some  of  the 
provisions  should  be  : 

1..  His  teaching  in  the  high  school  should  be  limited  to 

O O 

not  more  than  three  periods  daily,  and  should  come,  so  far  as 
possible,  when  the  other  schools  are  not  keeping  — 11.45  to 
1.00. 

2.  When  not  teaching,  he  should  be  free  for  visitation. 

3.  He  should  be  allowed  to  give  extra  attention  to  the 
weaker  schools,  and  not  be  expected  to  divide  his  time 
equally  among  all. 

4.  As  in  the  larger  city  systems,  it  should  be  possible  to 
expect  more  of  the  principals,  as  executors  of  the  superin- 
tendent’s plans. 

5.  Above  all,  mechanical  duties — such  as  attention  to 
repairs,  fuel  and  clerical  work — should  not  overshadow  the 
strictly  supervisional . 


CARE  OF  RECORDS,  ETC. 

In  the  possession  of  the  school  department  are  numerous 
records  and  volumes  for  which  the  safest  possible  keeping 
ought  to  be  provided.  Among  them  are  a fairly  complete 
series  of  State  Board  reports,  teachers’  returns  and  school  ' 
registers  for  the  past  thii  ty  } ears,  and  records  and  accounts 
of  various  school  committees.  These  are  already  useful  for 
purposes  of  reference  and  will  probably  increase  in  value  as 
time  elapses.  For  the  protection  of  these  and  other  school 
documents  against  fire  and  accident  a safe  or  vault  is  needed 
and  is  recommended, 
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MODERN  EDUCATION. 

Parents  often  betray  a misconception  of  the  teachinj;^ 
aims  and  methods  of  the  present — a circumstance  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  tliese  are  so  diflerent  trom  wliat  they  were 
a generation  ago.  But  today  Geography  is  more  than  so 
many  isolated  capes,  rivers,  capitals,  boundaries,  etc.  It  is  a 
study  of  physical  causes  and  their  effects  on  society,  and  the 
lines  it  follows  are  natural  rather  than  artificial.  .History  is 
more  than  dates,  battles  and  statistics.  It  is  a stud}’  ot  per- 
sonalities, of  underlying  intiuences  and  of  tlie  sahent  features 
of  liuman  progress,  rather  than  its  unimportant  details. 
Spellhig  \s>  vs\o\^  than  the  letters  of  which  a woid  is  com- 
posed. It  IS  a study  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  its  use. 
Granunar  i^  not  taught  apart  from  language.  In  Reading 
the  ABC  method  has  given  way  to  the  phonetic,  in  which 
the  pupil  first  learns  the  sounds  for  which  letters  stand — then 
the  letters  themselves.  In  Arith/neiic  the  child  perceives  a 
fact  or  process  before  he  memorizes  it.  A multiplication 
table,  for  example,  is  not  learned  until  it  is  understood,  d'he 
complex  and  abstract  processes  of  the  cld  books — like  cube 
root  and  partial  payments — are  largely  or  entirely  omitted. 
A single  written  examination  is  not  the  *8016  test  of  a pupil’s 
fitness. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  these  days  of  centralized  schools,  elaborate  courses  of 
study,  professional  supervision  and  advanced  educational 
ideas  generally,  do  the  people  take  the  same  interest  as  when 
each  district  had  its  own  school,  when  the  thiee  R’s  were  tk.e 
curriculum,  and  when  the  superintending  was  all  j:)erformed 
by  persons  of  the  people’s  own  numbei'  and  choosing.^  If 
the  passing  of  the  old  ways  has  meant  a decline  of  interest, 
the  result  is  to  be  deplored.  Whatever  the  immediate  manage- 
ment may  be,  the  people  should  alwavs  realize  that  the 
schools  are  theirs — theirs  to  use,  theirs  to  inspect,  theirs  to 
jufjge — and  that,  however  well  adniinistered  from  within, 
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they  can  never  come  to  tlieir  highest  attainment,  unless 
lavored  with  zealous  interest  from  without. 

We  therefore  invite  the  public  to  visit,  not  so  much  on 
special  occasions  as  on  the  regular  working  days,  tiiat  the 
schools  may  enjoy  the  uplift  which  always  comes  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  friendlv  attention  of  the  people. 

INFORMATION. 

No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
in  a factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment. 

Every  person  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
must  either  attend  school  or  have  some  lawful  occupation. 

Before  a labor  certiticate  can  be  issued,  an  employment 
ticket,  duly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  intending  employer, 
must  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

It  is  illegal  to  sell  a cigarette  to  a person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  to  sell  tobacco  in  any  form  to  a person  under 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

Every  pupil  must  show  a physician’s  certificate,  testi- 
fying either  that  he  has  been  successfully  vaccinated  or  that 
he  is  a fit  subject  for  exemption. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  attend  school  from  a household 
where  there  is  small  pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  or  measles, 
or  from  a household  exposed  to  contagion  from  the  same. 

A pupil  who  is  not  present  for  at  least  half  a session  is 
marked  absent. 

In  case  of  a pupil’s  absence,  tardiness  or  early  dismissal 
from  school  (emergencies  excepted)  his  parent  or  guardian 
is  expected  to  furnish,  either  in  person  or  in  writing,  ex- 
planation of  the  same. 

For  schools  below  the  Florace  Mann,  if  there  is  to  be  no 
foreyioon  session  the  “no  school  signal”  (two  blasts  sepa- 
rately sounded  three  times)  will  be  blown  half  an  hour  before 
the  time  when  schools  are  appointed  to  begin.  If  there  is  to 
be  no  afternoon  session  the  same  rule  applies.  That  is, 
schools  keep  in  the  afternoon  unless  the  signal  sounds  half  an 
hour  before  the  time  set  for  beginning. 
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TWENTY- FIVE  YEARS’  CHRONOLOGY. 

1878-79*. 

Intermediate  scliool  opened  in  Town  House.  Central  street 
made  dividing  line  for  grammar  districts. 

Munroe  Speller  adopted. 

1879- 80. 

East  building  on  Nason  street  erected. 

Town  House  school  closed. 

Unionville  school  burned  (October) — another  erected. 
Theodore  P.  Farr  elected  high  school  principal. 

Barnes’  U.  S.  history  and  Reed  and  Kellogg’s  English  gram- 
mar introduced. 

1880- 81. 

Populatic  school  house  enlarged. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wiggin  appointed  high  school  principal. 

1881-82. 

City  Mills  school  closed — pupils  transported. 

1883- 841. 

City  Mills  school  reopened. 

King  street,  Mount  and  South  Franklin  schools  consolidated 
into  Mount  and  South  Franklin. 

Report  of  School  Committee  first  appears  with  annual  town 
report. 

1884- 85. 

Free  text  book  law  tock  effect  (1884). 

A school  held  in  Baptist  vestry,  winter  term. 

1886-87. 

Arlington  St.  schoolhouse  begun. 

West  building  on  Nason  St.  erected.  Cost  $2,234.15. 

Steam  heat  installed  in  the  (now)  Thayer  school  in  place  of 
stoves. 


* Until  1883-84  the  year  meant  is  the  spring:,  hill  and  winter  terms,  or  ahont  April 
1 to  March  31 . 

t From  now  on  the  year  meant  is  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  January. 


Arlington  St.  school  house  completed.  Cost  ^2,862.17. 
Special  teacher  in  music  first  employed. 

1888-89. 

By  vote  of  town,  committee  increased  from  three  members 
to  six. 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur  became  High  school  principal. 

A grammar  school  opened  in  town  house. 

1890- 91. 

In  summer,  furnaces  installed  in  both  Nason  street  huildings 
(one  of  these  remained  till  December,  1903 — the  other 
will  be  removed  in  February,  1904.) 

Fruant  school  established  at  Walpole. 

(jeoige  B.  Chandler  became  high  school  principal  (Septem- 
ber.) 

1891- 92. 

Smeade  furnaces  placed  in  the  (now)  Thayer  school. 

A school  opened  in  IMorse  Block. 

A superintendent  first  employed  (in  conjunction  with  Wal- 
pole) Incumbent,  Frank  W.  Sweet, 

Annual  report  of  superintendent  first  rendered. 

Henry  W.  Walker  became  high  school  principal. 

March  21  town  voted  to  build  a new  high  school 

1892- 93. 

Horace  Mann  school  (now)  built — Smeade  heat  installed. 
Tlurd  teacher  added  to  high  school. 

Drawing  introduced — a drawing  teacher  first  employed.  ' 

1893- 94. 

By  vote  of  town  new  high  school  named  the  “Horace  Mann 
school.” 

Superintendency  combined  with  principalship — Ernest  D. 

Daniels  appointed. 

Parochial  school  opened. 

Chapel  school  closed. 

A sub-grammar  school  closed. 


Mount  school  closed  and  pupils  transported. 

1894- 9;;. 

In  March  town  votes  to  reduce  committee  to  three  members. 
East  huilding  on  Nason  street  closed. 

South  Franklin  school  closed — pupils  transported. 

One  session  adopted  in  high  school. 

Nature  study  introduced. 

New  course  of  study,  new  rules  and  regulations  adopted. 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  Merrill’s  Word  and  vSentence 
Book,  Prince’s  Arithmetics  and  Southworth  and  God- 
dard’s Language  book  adopted. 

Algebra  introduced  in  Grade  IX. 

%■ 

1895- 96. 

Bellingham  pupils  begin  coming  to  high  school. 

Department  work  inaugurated  at  Mann  and  Thayer  schools. 
Latin  offered  in  Grade  IX. 


1S9G-97. 

By  vote  of  town,  committee  is  authorized  to  employ  a secre- 
tary at  salary  of  not  more  than  $50. 

North  West  school  closed. 

Business  course  introduced  in  high  school  (September.) 

A fourth  teacher  added  to  high  scliool. 

Mild  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Four  Corners  school  (March.) 

Frye’s  Geographies,  Sheldon’s  Language  books,  Ward 
method  in  Reading  and  Vertical  writing  introduced. 

1897- 98. 

Committee  again  numbers  three  members. 

Special  appropriation  made  for  remedying  heating  and  sani- 
tary defects  in  Mann  school. 

1898- 99. 

Beginning  in  September  school  year  lengthened  to  38  weeks 
from  36. 

.School  opened  on  second' floor,  Nason  street,  East  building.' 

Populatic  school  closed. 


Physics,  foreijjn  language  and  concrete  geometry  introduced 
in  Grade  VIII — Chemistry  in  Grade  IX. 

Primaries  reduced  from  three  grades  to  two. 

Compulsory  age  limit  changed  from  eight  to  seveti  years. 

1899-1900. 

In  May  town’s  share  in  state  fund  ceased. 

In  March  the  William  M.  Thayer  school  named.  > 

1900- 01. 

New  school  opened  at  Nason  street — West  building,  ground 
floor  (September.) 

Anteroom  at  Unionville  utilized — extra  teacher  employed. 

1901- 02. 

Irving  H.  Gamwell  became  principal  and  superintendent 
March  4. 

New  school  opened  on  Arlington  street,  second  floor  (Septem- 
ber.) 

Magee  furnaces  installed  in  Thayer  school. 

1902- 03. 

j 

Parochial  school  closed  (September.) 

Nos.  608  and  610  Central  Square  leased  for  school  purposes. 
Anteroom  at  Arlington  street  utilized  for  a second  grade. 
Second  floor  of  Mann  school  divided. 

Latin  and  German  eliminated  from  Grade  VIII. 

Qiiincy  Word  List  adopted. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  closing  this  annnal  report  ot  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  thirteenth  in  the  series  and  the  third  of  the 
undersigned,  I gratefully  acknowledge  the  wise  counsel,  sup- 
port and  direction  of  the  committee,  the  willing  and  earnest 
eflbrt  of  the  teachers,  and  the  courtesy  of  pupils  and  parents, 
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and  1 express  the  hope  that  similar  relations  may  continue  to 
exist  so  long  as  I remain  in  the  service  of  the  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IRVING  H.  GAMWELL, 

Superintendent, 


TRUANT  OFFICERS’  REPORT. 


To  THE  Board  of  School  CoMxMittee  of  Franklin 
FOR  THE  Year  Ending  January  31,  1901  : 

We  have  investigated  forty-five  cases  ol  alleged  truancy 
for  absence  from  school  without  excuse  ; of  these,  six  were 
truants,  others  were  kept  at  home  by  sickness  of  themselves 
or  sickness  in  the  family,  or  other  legitimate  cause. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEROME  B.  FITZPATRICK, 
FRED  L.  DAVIS, 

ANTHONY  CONNOR. 


I 
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REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


To  THE  Citizens  of  Frankjhn,  Mass.  : 

The  School  Committee  very  respectfully  submit  here- 
with its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jan.  31,  1904,  and 
also  our  recommendation  for  the  school  year  of  1904. 

The  School  Board  organized  as  usual  after  the  annual 
town  meeting  with  Dr.  A.  J.  Gallison,  chairman,  and 
William  A.  Wyckotf',  secretary. 

Regidar  monthly  meetincjs  have  been  held  the  first 
Thursday  evening  of  each  month.  Tlie  board  have  held 
many  special  meetings  during  the  year,  as  there  has  been 
much  business  of  importance  to  transact  that  could  not  wait 
for  our  regular  meetings. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  expenditures  within  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation,  but  owing  to  having  to  provide 
four  more  school  rooms  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
pupils  in  town  we  have  been  obliged  to  exceed  the  amount. 

We  have  made  two  rooms  in  the  Town  Hall  and  added 
a room  for  a cloakroom.  ■ 

At  Arlington  street  we  made  an  addition,  thereby  giving 
us  two  new  rooms,  making  four  rooms  in  all  in  that  building. 

At  Unionville  we  added  a piazza  to  the  front  of  the 
house  and  enlarged  the  anteioom  so  that  now  there  are  two 
very  good  rooms  for  school  purposes. 

Both  the  furnaces  in  the  Nason  street  school  houses  have 
been  in  very  bad  condition  for  some  time,  neveitheless  we 
were  in  hopes  they  would  last  this  w’inter,  but  we  w’ere 
obliged  to  replace  one  of  them  with  a new’’  one  during  the 
Christmas  vacation.  During  the  last  month  the  other  furnace 
has  become  nearly  useless,  so  that  the  committee  thought  best 
to  replace  that,  too,  w'ith  a new  one. 

The  school  rooms  at  Arlington  street  are  heated  with 
stoves.  Your  committee  recommend  that  a heating  and 
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ventilating^  system  be  installed  to  comply  with  the  requir- 
ments  of  State  Inspector  Moore. 

All  the  school  houses  in  town  need  painting.  ’ Many  ot 
the  rooms  need  new  floors,  d'he  needs  of  the  schools  in- 
crease each  year,  and  we  shall  need  more  money  next  year 
for  school  purposes  if  we  expect  to  keep  the  schools  up  to 
the  present  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

As  the  work,  equipments  and  needs  of  our  schools  are 
web  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
we  adopt  it  as  a part  of  this  report,  and  refer  you  to  it  for 
your  careful  consideration. 

d'he  following  is  a statement  of  the  school  expenses  and 
receipts  foi  the  fiscal  year,  together  with  our  recommendations 
for  next  year. 


School  Expenses  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  January  Sb  1904. 


Books  and  supplies, 

M iscellaneous, 
transportation. 

Fuel, 

teachers, 

fanitors. 

Repairs, 

Arlington  street  school,  specia 
d'own  House,  special  repairs, 
Unionville  school,  special  repai 


igiRol'D  44 
534  89 
2,279  40 
1,318  00 
1 1,97  60 

1,407  50 
639  51 

lij>  19.672  34 

repairs,  ,'ii5699  76 

• 796*08 

IS,  383  50 

.1{;21,551  68 


Received  March  appropriation,  $1<S.500  00 

special  appropriation,  Transf,  350  00 

tuition,  town  of  Bellingham,  419  '25 

“ Norfolk > 32  25 

“ State  Wards,  186  50 

dog  licenses,  656  74 

.1|i20.144  74 

$1,406  94 


Deficit, 


VVe  ,rect)nimeii(l  the  followi 
For  schools, 

“ deficit, 

“ heating  Town  House  and  Nason  street. 

This  amount  already  expended, 

“ heating  and  ventilating  Arlington  street. 
This  as  recommended  by  State  Inspector 
Moore,  » 


jppropi  iation  for  the  year  : 

$20,000  00 

1,406  94 


1,118  00 


1,450  00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

AMBROSE  J.  GALLISON,  Chairman, 

For  the  Committee. 


x 


